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school, an imposing building -which harbours some four
hundred Dutch children of the neighbourhood.1
Yet one more home-corner in Blumenthal must be
mentioned as having an influence upon every growing girl.
On the outskirts of the property, the Friedhof or cemetery,
^ith its huge cross of grey stone, offers a last resting place
to the nuns who have laboured within the convent walls.
There, beside the shrine of Our Lady, Janua Coeli, they
sleep in peace, waiting for the day when that Mother,
Queen of Heaven, will open for them the gates of their
eternal home.
Blumenthal has always been especially glad to welcome
foreigners into its great family, making special arrangement
to facilitate their study of French and German. The
statistics of the school increased more or less steadily from
the foundation to the eve of the Great War, when there
were one hundred and forty-six girls on the list, forty-
four of whom were foreigners. It is not surprising to
find that in 1918, of the one hundred and fifty-eight
pupils only six were foreigners. Since then the foreign
girls have been as many as twenty in one year, but the
number of German girls has gone down considerably both
at Blumenthal and in its sister school at Piitzchen in the
Rhineland. This is a result of the financial crisis and of
the social unrest.
Of the various types of schools for the German girl
to-day, three stand out as of greatest importance *: the
Ly^euw, with its three years of higher studies forming the
Oberly^tutn, offers a cultural education by means of the
1  The school, -which has nine classes, is recognised by the Dutch Government.
2  Mr, Kandel in Comparative 'Education^ p. 756, gives statistics showing the in-
crease in numbers of the different types of school.   From 1912 to 1927, the pupils
in the Oberly^ettm have increased from 5,742 to 6,937, those in the JLealgymnasium
from 3,011 to 8,ooj, those in the Fraumtchttle from 768 to 2,739.